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QUANTIFIERS AND PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDES? 


I 


HE incorrectness of rendering ‘Ctesias is hunting unicorns’ 
in the fashion: 


(Hx) (a is a unicorn . Ctesias is hunting 2) 


is conveniently attested by the non-existence of unicorns, but is 
not due simply to that zoological lacuna. It would be equally in- 
correct to render ‘Ernest is hunting lions’ as: 


(1) (Hx) (x is a lion . Ernest is hunting 2), 


where Ernest is a sportsman in Africa. The force of (1) is rather 
that there is some individual lion (or several) which Ernest is 
hunting; stray circus property, for example. 

The contrast recurs in ‘I want a sloop.’ The version: 


(2) (Hx) (x is a sloop . I want 2) 


is suitable insofar only as there may be said to be a certain sloop 
that I want. If what I seek is mere relief from slooplessness, then 
(2) conveys the wrong idea. 

The contrast is that between what may be called the relational 
sense of lion-hunting or sloop-wanting, viz. (1)-(2), and the 
likelier or notional sense. Appreciation of the difference is evinced 
in Latin and Romance languages by a distinction of mood in sub- 
ordinate clauses; thus ‘Procuro un perro que habla’ has the re- 
lational sense : 


(Hx) (a is a dog . x talks . I seek x) 


as against the notional ‘Procuro un perro que hable’: 


I strive that (Ax) (x is a dog . x talks . I find z). 


Pending considerations to the contrary in later pages, we may 
represent the contrast strikingly in terms of permutations of com- 


1This paper sums up some points which I have set forth in various 
lectures at Harvard and Oxford from 1952 onward. 
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ponents. Thus (1) and (2) may be expanded (with some pre- 
meditated violence to both logic and grammar) thus: 


(3) (Az) (x is a lion . Ernest strives that Ernest finds 2), 
(4) - (Ax) (az is a sloop . I wish that I have 2), 


whereas ‘Ernest is hunting lions’ and ‘I want a sloop’ in their 
notional senses may be rendered rather thus: 


(5) Ernest strives that (Az) (z is a lion . Ernest finds 2), 
(6) I wish that (Hz) (zx is a sloop . I have =). 


The contrasting versions (3)—(6) have been wrought by so 
paraphrasing ‘hunt’ and ‘want’ as to uncover the locutions ‘strive 
that’ and ‘wish that,’ expressive of what Russell has called propo- 
sitional attitudes. Now of all examples of propositional attitudes, 
the first and foremost is belief ; and, true to form, this example can 
be used to point up the contrast between relational and notional 


senses still better than (3)—(6) do. Consider the relational and 
notional senses of believing in spies: 


(7) (Hx) (Ralph believes that x is a spy), 
(8) Ralph believes that (Gz) (x is a spy). 


Both may perhaps be ambiguously phrased as ‘Ralph believes 
that someone is a spy,’ but they may be unambiguously phrased 
respectively as ‘There is someone whom Ralph believes to be a 
spy’ and ‘Ralph believes there are spies.’ The difference is vast; 
indeed, if Ralph is like most of us, (8) is true and (7) false. 

In moving over to propositional attitudes, as we did in (3)~-(6), 
we gain not only the graphic structural contrast between (3)-—(4) 
and (5)-(6) but also a certain generality. For, we can now 
multiply examples of striving and wishing, unrelated to hunting 
and wanting. Thus we get the relational and notional senses of 
wishing for a president: 


(9) (x) (Witold wishes that x is president), 
(10) Witold wishes that (Gz) (xz is president). 


According to (9), Witold has his candidate; according to (10) 
he merely wishes the appropriate form of government were in 
force. Also we open other propositional attitudes to similar con- 
sideration—as witness (7)—(8). 

However, the suggested formulations of the relational senses— 
viz., (3), (4), (7), and (9)—all involve quantifying into a propo- 
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sitional-attitude idiom from outside. This is a dubious business, as 
may be seen from the following example. 

There is a certain man in a brown hat whom Ralph has 
glimpsed several times under questionable circumstances on which 
we need not enter here; suffice it to say that Ralph suspects he is 
aspy. Also there is a gray-haired man, vaguely known to Ralph 
as rather a pillar of the community, whom Ralph is not aware 
of having seen except once at the beach. Now Ralph does not 
know it, but the men are one and the same. Can we say of this 
mam (Bernard J. Ortcutt, to give him a name) that Ralph believes 


him to be aspy? If so, we find ourselves accepting a conjunction 
of the type: 


(11) w sincerely denies ‘..... ?, w believes that 


as true, with one and the same sentence in both blanks. For, 
Ralph is ready enough to say, in all sincerity, ‘Bernard J. Ortcutt 
is no spy.’ If, on the other hand, with a view to disallowing situa- 
tions of the type (11), we rule simultaneously that 


(12) Ralph believes that the man in the brown hat is a spy, 


(13) Ralph does not believe that the man seen at the beach 
is a spy, 


then we cease to affirm any relationship between Ralph and any 
man at all. Both of the component ‘that’-clauses are indeed 
about the man Ortcutt; but the ‘that’ must be viewed in (12) and 
(13) as sealing those clauses off, thereby rendering (12) and (13) 
compatible because not, as wholes, about Ortcutt at all. It then 
becomes improper to quantify as in (7); ‘believes that’ becomes, 
in a word, referentially opaque.” 

No question arises over (8); it exhibits only a quantification 
with the ‘believes that’ context, not a quantification into it. 
What goes by the board, when we rule (12) and (13) both true, 
is just (7). Yet we are scarcely prepared to sacrifice the re- 
lational construction ‘There is someone whom Ralph believes to be 
a spy,’ which (7) as against (8) was supposed to reproduce. 

' The obvious next move is to try to make the best of our dilemma 
by distinguishing two senses of belief: beltef,, which disallows 
(11), and belief,, which tolerates (11) but makes sense of (7). 
For belief,, accordingly, we sustain (12)-(13) and ban (7) as 
nonsense. For belief,, on the other hand, we sustain (7); and for 
this sense of belief we must reject (13) and acquiesce in the con- 

2See From a Logical Point of View (Harvard University Press, 1953), 


pp. 142-159; also ‘‘Three Grades of Modal Involvement,’’ Proceedings of the 
Eleventh International Congress of Philosophy, Vol. 14, pp. 65-81. 
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clusion that Ralph believes, that the man at the beach is a spy 
even though he also believes, (and believes,) that the man at the 
beach is not a spy. 


II 


But there is a more suggestive treatment. Beginning with a 
single sense of belief, viz., belief, above, let us think of this at first 
as a relation between the believer and a certain intension, named 
by the ‘that’-clause. Intensions are creatures of darkness, and I 
shall rejoice with the reader when they are exorcised, but first I 
want to make certain points with help of them. Now intensions 
named thus by ‘that’-clauses, without free variables, I shall speak 
of more specifically as intensions of degree 0, or propositions. In 
addition I shall (for the moment) recognize intensions of degree 
1, or attributes. These are to be named by prefixing a variable 
to a sentence in which it occurs free; thus z2(z is a spy) is spyhood. 
Similarly we may specify intensions of higher degrees by pre- 
fixing multiple variables. 

Now just as we have recognized a dyadic relation of belief 
between a believer and a proposition, thus: | 


(14) Ralph believes that Ortcutt is a spy, 


SO we may recognize also a triadic relation of belief among a be- 
liever, an object, and an attribute, thus: 


(15) Ralph believes z(z is a spy) of Ortcutt. 


For reasons which will appear, this is to be viewed not as dyadic 
belief between Ralph and the proposition that Ortcutt has z(z is a 
spy), but rather as an irreducibly triadic relation among the three 


things Ralph, z(z is a spy), and Ortcutt. Similarly there is 
tetradic belief : 


(16) Tom believes yz(y denounced z) of Cicero and Catiline, 


and so on. 

Now we can clap on a hard and fast rule against quantifying 
into propositional-attitude idioms; but we give it the form now of 
a rule against quantifying into names of intensions. Thus, though 
(7) as it stands becomes unallowable, we can meet the needs 


which prompted (7) by quantifying rather into the triadic belief 
construction, thus: 


(17) (Ga) [Ralph believes z2(z is a spy) of 2]. 


Here then, in place of (7), is our new way of saying that there 
is someone whom Ralph believes to be a spy. 
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Belief, was belief so construed that a proposition might be 
believed when an object was specified in it in one way, and yet 
not believed when the same object was specified in another way; 
witness (12)-(13). Hereafter we can adhere uniformly to this 
narrow sense of belief, both for the dyadic case and for triadic 
and higher; in each case the term which names the intension 
(whether proposition or attribute or intension of higher degree) 
is to be looked on as referentially opaque. 

The situation (11) is thus excluded. At the same time the 
effect of belief, can be gained, simply by ascending from dyadic 
to triadic belief as in (15). For (15) does relate the men Ralph 
and Ortcutt precisely as belief, was intended to do. (15) does 
remain true of Ortcutt under any designation; and hence the 
legitimacy of (17). 

Similarly, whereas from: 


Tom believes that Cicero denounced Catiline 
we cannot conclude: 


Tom believes that Tully denounced Catiline, 
on the other hand we can conclude from: 


Tom believes y(y denounced Catiline) of Cicero 
that 


Tom believes y(y denounced Catiline) of Tully, 
and also that 


(18) (Ax)(Tom believes y(y denounced Catiline) of x]. 
From (16), similarly, we may infer that 


(19) (dw) (x)[Tom believes yz(y denounced z) of w and x]. 
Such quantifications as: 


(Hx) (Tom believes that + denounced Catiline), 


(Ax) [Tom believes y(y denounced 2) of Cicero] 


still count as nonsense, along with (7); but such legitimate pur- 
poses as these might have served are served by (17)-(19) and 
the like. Our names of intensions, and these only, are what count 
as referentially opaque. 

Let us sum up our findings concerning the seven numbered 
statements about Ralph. (7) is now counted as nonsense, (8) as 


true, (12)-—(13) as true, (14) as false, and (15) and (17) as true. 
Another that is true is: 


(20) Ralph believes that the man seen at the beach is not a spy, 


which of course must not be confused with (13). 
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The kind of exportation which leads from (14) to (15) should 
doubtless be viewed in general as implicative. Under the terms 
of our illustrative story, (14) happens to be false; but (20) is true, 
and it leads by exportation to: 


(21) Ralph believes z(z is not a spy) of the man seen at the 
beach. 


The man at the beach, hence Ortcutt, does not receive reference 
in (20), because of referential opacity; but he does in (21), 
SO we may conclude from (21) that 


(22) Ralph believes z(z is not a spy) of Ortcutt. 


Thus (15) and (22) both count as true. This is not, however, 
to charge Ralph with contradictory beliefs. Such a charge might 
reasonably be read into: 


(23) Ralph believes 2(z is a spy.z is not a spy) of Ortcutt, 


but this merely goes to show that it is undesirable to look upon 
(15) and (22) as implying (23). 

It hardly needs be said that the barbarous usage illustrated 
in (15)-(19) and (21)—(23) is not urged as a practical reform. 
It is put forward by way of straightening out a theoretical diffi- 
culty, which, summed up, was as follows: Belief contexts are 
referentially opaque; therefore it is prima facie meaningless to 
quantify into them (at least with respect to persons or other ex- 
tensional objects *) ; how then to provide for those indispensable 
relational statements of belief, like ‘There is someone whom Ralph 
believes to be a spy’? 

Let it not be supposed that the theory which we have been 
examining is just a matter of allowing unbridled quantification 
into belief contexts after all, with a legalistic change of notation. 
On the contrary, the crucial choice recurs at each point: quantify 
if you will, but pay the price of accepting situations of the type 
(11) with respect to each point at which you choose to quantify. 
In other words: distinguish as you please between referential and 
non-referential positions, but keep track, so as to treat each kind 
appropriately. The notation of intensions, of degree one and 
higher, is in effect a device for inking in a boundary between ref- 
erential and non-referential occurrences of terms. 


III 


Striving and wishing, like believing, are propositional attitudes 
and referentially opaque. (3) and (4) are objectionable in the 


88ee From a Logical Point of View, pp. 150-154. 
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same way as (7), and our recent treatment of belief can be re- 
peated for these propositional attitudes. Thus, just as (7) gave 
way to (17), so (3) and (4) give way to: 


(24) (zx)[z is a lion . Ernest strives z(Ernest finds z) of x], 
(25) (Hx)[z is a sloop . I wish 2(I have z) of x], 


a certain breach of idiom being allowed for the sake of analogy 
in the case of ‘strives.’ 

These examples came from a study of hunting and wanting. 
Observing in (3)—(4) the quantification into opaque contexts, 
then, we might have retreated to (1)—(2) and foreborne to para- 
phrase them into terms of striving and wishing. For (1)-(2) 
were quite straightforward renderings of lion-hunting and sloop- 
wanting in their relational senses; it was only the notional senses 
that really needed the breakdown into terms of striving and 
wishing, (5)—(6). 

Actually, though, it would be myopic to leave the relational 
senses of lion-hunting and sloop-wanting at the unanalyzed stage 
(1)-(2). For, whether or not we choose to put these over into 
terms of wishing and striving, there are other relational cases 
of wishing and striving which require our consideration anyway 
—as witness (9). The untenable formulations (3)—(4) may in- 
deed be either corrected as (24)—(25) or condensed back into (1)- 
(2); on the other hand we have no choice but to correct the 
untenable (9) on the pattern of (24)-—(25), viz., as: 


(Ax) [Witold wishes y(y is president) of x ]. 


The untenable versions (3)-(4) and (9) all had to do with 
wishing and striving in the relational sense. We see in contrast 
that (5)—(6) and (10), on the notional side of wishing and striv- 
ing, are innocent of any illicit quantification into opaque contexts 
from outside. But now notice that exactly the same trouble 
begins also on the notional side, as soon as we try to say not just 
that Ernest hunts lions and I want a sloop, but that someone 


hunts lions or wants a sloop. This move carries us, ostensibly, 
from (5)—(6) to: 


(26) (Aw)[w strives that (Hx) (x is a lion . w finds 2) ], 
(27) (Aw)[w wishes that (Az) (x is a sloop . w has =) ], 


and these do quantify unallowably into opaque contexts. 

We know how, with help of the attribute apparatus, to put 
(26)—(27) in order; the pattern, indeed, is substantially before us 
in (24)-(25). Admissible versions are: 
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(Aw) [w strives y(Az) (z is a lion . y finds x) of w], 


(Aw)[w wishes y (Az) (x is a sloop . y has x) of w], 
or briefly : 


(28) (Aw) [w strives y(y finds a lion) of w], 
(29) (Aw)[w wishes y(y has a sloop) of w]. 


Such quantification of the subject of the propositional attitude 
ean of course occur in belief as well; and, if the subject is men- 
tioned in the belief itself, the above pattern is the one to use. 
Thus ‘Someone believes he is Napoleon’ must be rendered : 


(Aw)[w believes y(y= Napoleon) of w]. 


For concreteness I have been discussing belief primarily, and 
two other propositional attitudes secondarily: striving and wish- 
ing. The treatment is, we see, closely parallel for the three; and 
it will pretty evidently carry over to other propositional attitudes 
as well—e.g., hope, fear, surprise. In all cases my concern is, 
of course, with a special technical aspect of the propositional at- 
titudes: the problem of quantifying in. 


IV 


There are good reasons for being discontent with an analysis 
that leaves us with propositions, attributes, and the rest of the 
intensions. Intensions are less economical than extensions (truth 
values, classes, relations), in that they are more narrowly in- 
dividuated. The principle of their individuation, moreover, is 
obscure. 

Commonly logical equivalence is adopted as the principle of 
‘individuation of intensions. More explicitly: if S and S’ are any 
two sentences with n(2 0) free variables, the same in each, then 
the respective intensions which we name by putting the m vari- 
ables (or ‘that,’ if n =0) before S and S’ shall be one and the 
same intension if and only if S and S’ are logically equivalent. 
But the relevant concept of logical equivalence raises serious ques- 
tions in turn.‘ 

Worse, granted certain usual logical machinery (such as is 
available in Principia Mathematica), this principle of individua- 
tion can be shown to contradict itself. For I have proved else- 
where,’ using machinery solely of Principia, that if logical equiva- 

4See ‘*Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ in From a Logical Point of View; 
also ‘‘Carnap and Logical Truth,’’ in Paul Arthur Schilpp (editor), The 
Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap, Library of Living Philosophers, at press. 

5 At the end of ‘*On Frege’s Way Out,’’ Mind, Vol. 64 (1955). 
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lence is taken as a sufficient condition of identity of attributes 
then mere coextensiveness becomes a sufficient condition as well. 
But then it follows that logical equivalence is not a necessary 
condition ; so the described principle of individuation contradicts 
itself. 

The champion of intensions can be trusted, in the face of this 
result, to abandon either that principle of individuation of in- 
tensions or some one of the principles from Principia which was 
used in the proof. The fact remains that the intensions are at 
best a pretty obscure lot. 

Yet it is evident enough that we cannot, in the foregoing 
treatment of propositional attitudes, drop the intensions in favor 
of the corresponding extensions. Thus, to take a trivial example, 
consider ‘w is hunting unicorns.’ On the analogy of (29), it 
becomes: 


w strives y(y finds a unicorn) of w. 


Correspondingly for the hunting of griffins. Hence, if anyone 
w is to hunt unicorns without hunting griffins, the attributes 


y(y finds a unicorn), 
y(y finds a griffin) 


must be distinct. But the corresponding classes are identical, 
being empty. So it is indeed the attributes, and not the classes, 
that were needed in our formulation. The same moral could be 
drawn, though less briefly, without appeal to empty cases. 

But there is a way of dodging the intensions which merits se- 
rious consideration. Instead of speaking of intensions we can 
speak of sentences, naming these by quotation. Instead of: 


w believes that ..... 


we may say: 

w believes-true ‘..... ‘ 
Instead of : 
(30) w believes y(...y...) of x 
Wwe may say: 
(31) w believes ‘...y...’ satisfied by z. 


The words ‘believes satisfied by’ here, like ‘believes of’ before, 
would be viewed as an irreducibly triadic predicate. A similar 
shift can be made in the case of the other propositional attitudes, of 
course, and in the tetradic and higher cases. 
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This semantical reformulation is not, of course, intended to 
suggest that the subject of the propositional attitude speaks the 
language of the quotation, or any language. We may treat a 
mouses’s fear of a cat as his fearing true a certain English 
sentence. This is unnatural without being therefore wrong. It 
is a little like describing a prehistoric ocean current as clockwise. 

How, where, and on what grounds to draw a boundary be- 
tween those who believe or wish or strive that », and those who do 
not quite believe or wish or strive that p, is undeniably a vague 
and obscure affair. However, if anyone does approve of speaking 
of belief of a proposition at all and of speaking of a proposition 
in turn as meant by a sentence, then certainly he cannot object 
to our semantical reformulation ‘w believes-true S’ on any special 
grounds of obscurity ; for, ‘w believes-true S’ is explicitly definable 
in his terms as ‘w believes the proposition meant by S.’ Simi- 
larly for the semantical reformulation (31) of (30); similarly 
for the tetradic and higher cases; and similarly for wishing, 
striving, and other propositional attitudes. 

Our semantical versions do involve a relativity to language, 
however, which must be made explicit. When we say that w 
believes-true S, we need to be able to say what language the 
sentence S is thought of as belonging to; not because w needs to 
understand S, but because S might by coincidence exist: (as a 
linguistic form) with very different meanings in two languages.® 
Strictly, therefore, we should think of the dyadic ‘‘believes-true S’ 
as expanded to a triadic ‘w believes-true S in L’; and correspond- 
ingly for (31) and its suite. 

As noted two paragraphs back, the semantical form of ex- 
pression : 


(32) w believes-true ‘..... in L 


can be explained in intensional terms, for persons who favor them, 
as: 


(33) w believes the proposition meant by ‘..... 7 in L, 


thus leaving no cause for protest on the score of relative clarity. 
Protest may still be heard, however, on a different score: (32) and 
(33), though equivalent to each other, are not strictly equivalent 
to the ‘w believes that ..... ? which is our real concern. For, 
it is argued, in order to infer (33) we need not only the informa- 
tion about w which ‘w believes that ..... ’ provides, but also some 
extraneous information about the language L. Church’ brings 

6 This point is made by Alonzo Church, ‘‘On Carnap’s Analysis of State- 


ments of Assertion and Belief,’’? Analysis, Vol. 10 (1950), pp. 97-99. 
7 Op. cit., with an acknowledgment to Langford. 
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the point out by appeal to translations, substantially as follows. 
The respective statements: 


w believes that there are unicorns, 


w believes the proposition meant by ‘There are unicorns’ 
in English 


go into German as: 


(34) w glaubt, dass es Einhorne gibt, 


(35) w glaubt diejenige Aussage, die ,,There are unicorns‘ 
auf Englisch bedeutet, 


and clearly (34) does not provide enough information to enable 
a German ignorant of English to infer (35). 

The same reasoning can be used to show that ‘There are uni- 
corns’ is not strictly or analytically equivalent to: 


‘There are unicorns’ is true in English. 


Nor, indeed, was Tarski’s truth paradigm intended to assert 
analytic equivalence. Similarly, then, for (32) in relation to ‘w 
believes that ..... ?, a systematic agreement in truth value can 
be claimed, and no more. This limitation will prove of little 
moment to persons who share my skepticism about analyticity. 
What I find more disturbing about the semantical versions, 
such as (32), is the need of dragging in the language concept at 
all. What is a language? What degree of fixity is supposed? 
When do we have one language and not two? The propositional 
attitudes are dim affairs to begin with, and it is a pity to have to 
add obscurity to obscurity by bringing in language variables too. 


Only let it not be supposed that any clarity is gained by restitut- 
ing the intensions. 


W. V. QuINE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





THE FUTURE OF PHILOSOPHY 


ITHIN the past century, the subject matter of concern to 
philosophers has progressively diminished. 

Few philosophers today would consider as their proper task 
the production of a work such as Spencer’s System of Synthetic 
Philosophy (First Principles, The Principles of Biology, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Ethics), or Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
losophy. Nor would they regard as ‘‘philosophical’’ a program of 
research to compare with that undertaken by Marx and Engels— 
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a program eventuating not only in a manifesto for immediate 
social action, but also in works ranging from a theory regarding 
the origin of the family to a technical analysis of the prevailing 
mode of economic production, from specific studies of events in 
human history to a sketch of the world in dialectical process. 

Unlike these authors, contemporary philosophers tend to be 
little concerned either with making contributions to particular 
subject matters or with evaluating the results obtained in par- 
ticular fields of investigation with respect to their total sig- 
nificance. Today, synthetic work has been left aside and the 
typical philosopher is likely to take as his proper task the highly 
specific work of making various concept analyses—analyses of 
knowledge and valuation, of mind and nature, of the right and 
the good. 

Coincident with this movement from synthesis to analysis, there 
has been a change in the values used in the favorable judgment 
of philosophical work. Knowledge of the sciences as bodies of 
information concerning the world, evaluation of man’s knowledge 
and experience with respect to total significance, and speculative 
originality have become less important. In their place now stand 
knowledge of the methods of science, consideration of particular 
problems as such, and conceptual precision. 

This change in values has brought clarification of philosophical 
discourse. Philosophical treatises tend no longer to be highly in- 
dividualized products, written in abstruse terminologies peculiar 
to their authors. Moreover, with concentration upon particular 
concepts, the ambiguities attendant upon the quasi-poetic effort 
of rendering a view of the world as a whole from the standpoint 
of one mind have disappeared. Accordingly, in comparison with 
the immediately preceding philosophical period, communication 
now proceeds with relative ease. 

Despite this gain in the clarity of philosophical exposition, 
there has not been a corresponding gain in clarifying the nature 
of the philosophical enterprise itself. With the exception of logic 
and value theory, both of which show signs of soon achieving 
independence from the field of philosophy, there is no settled sub- 
ject matter to which philosophers as such may turn their efforts. 
The concept analyses currently undertaken enter a bewildering 
variety of areas; but no clear principle marks a given concept as 
deserving of philosophical, as opposed to scientific, attention. 
Furthermore, the method of analysis itself does not serve to dis- 
tinguish the philosophical task. Good scientists have always sought 
to clarify their basic concepts; and there is little to be gained 
except error, if clarification is attempted by those who are not 
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familiar with the fields in which the concepts are to be used. 
Accordingly, within the field of philosophy today, there is neither 
a distinctive method being employed, nor is there progress in the 
attainment of a definite body of truth. As a result, contemporary 
philosophy offers insight and guidance to few. 

The cause of this uncertainty with respect to the method and 
subject matter of philosophy seems to rest principally with one 
major development, namely, the slow but steady transfer of the 
traditional subject matters of philosophy to the rising sciences. 

For the Greeks, philosophy could claim any investigation into 
the nature of reality as falling within its rightful province. The 
philosopher and the man of knowledge were one. Later, when 
the natural sciences gained their autonomy, philosophers were 
able to derive temporary assurance that they were still productive 
contributors to human knowledge by virtue of the fact that man’s 
inner life and his social relationships remained to them as areas of 
investigation. Now, with the independence of psychology and the 
social sciences established, the professional philosopher can no 
longer suppose that particular investigations regarding either the 
nature of the world or of men fall within his field of inquiry. 
Only logic and value theory remain as specific subject matters to 
be explored by the ‘‘philosophers.’’ Yet, if present tendencies 
continue, these subjects will soon mature either into individual 
sciences in their own right, or will be absorbed by extensions in 
the scope of existing sciences. 

The result and symptom of this movement has been a separa- 
tion of philosophy from the sciences which is rapidly becoming 
both definite and institutionalized in the organization of our uni- 
versities. Should the trend continue, the outcome promises to be 
an isolation of philosophy from all inquiries concerned with gain- 
ing knowledge. And when this isolation is complete, philosophy 
will cease to be a pursuit deserving the attention of serious men. 

The purpose of this paper is to urge that a thoroughgoing 
readjustment to the present divisions of human knowledge is now 
demanded if philosophy is to survive as a meaningful discipline. 
At the present time, there is no field of inquiry devoted to the 
much-needed task of integrating the results of the special sciences. 
The readjustment required upon the part of philosophy is a re- 
newal of its traditional effort to synthesize the results obtained in 
particular fields of inquiry. 

In order to accomplish this aim, however, nee reforms are 
required. These reforms have as their common focus the abolition 
of the current separation of philosophy from the sciences. To an- 
ticipate briefly what is to follow, these reforms require that phi- 
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losophers must come to regard the conclusions reached in the par- 
‘ticular sciences not as matters alien to their concern, but as pro- 
viding their proper subject matter. With this recognition, there 
must also come an appropriate revision in the preparation of 
students for philosophical work. Furthermore, metaphysics and 
epistemology, as the only traditional branches of philosophy which 
are likely to survive the future appropriation of philosophical sub- 
ject matters by independent sciences, must be submitted to re- 
orientation in the light of a definite conception of their proper 
subject matter. Finally, the methods of philosophizing must also 
be reorganized through adoption of some of the methods of direct 
cooperation which characterize scientific inquiry. 


I. A proposal for the future development of philosophy with re- 
spect to its subject matter. 


The growth of the sciences, disastrous to philosophy as it may 
appear, can become the source of a redirection of philosophical 
inquiry which will reinstate philosophy once again in a place of 
preéminence in relationship to the sciences. The possibility of 
such a successful readjustment is grounded in the fact that the 
very specialization of the sciences, which has been important in 
their achieving independence, has been so all-absorbing that there 
is at present no field of intellectual inquiry which serves as the 
coérdinator and integrator of results. Programs have developed 
in piecemeal fashion to break down the barriers between spe- 
cialties; but there has been no concerted effort to create a field of 
study as such which is concerned with tracing the implication of 
results obtained in one of the major sciences for the progress 
occurring in another field. Nor is there a special field of study 
devoted to synthesizing all of the various results from the particu- 
lar sciences into a coherent view of the whole. There is thus an 
intellectual need in our time which, if met by the field of phi- 
losophy, would provide the stimulus for productive work of the 
highest significance. 

At this point, it is well to recall that such work does not fall 
outside the role of philosophy as that role has been performed 
in the past. Traditionally, philosophers have served at least two 
functions. One of these functions has been to contribute to man’s 
particular knowledge of the external world of nature and the 
internal world of mind, passions, and appetites. It is this task 
which will soon belong completely to the individual sciences. The 
other, and now forgotten, function has been to synthesize and to 
generalize from materials presented by more particular inquiries. 
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In one dimension, this synthetic effort has led to concern with the 
conditions, methods, and scope of human knowledge. In another 
dimension, the same drive has led philosophers of the past to 
sketch a view of the world as a whole, which was as accurate and 
as comprehensive and as integrated as their level of knowledge 
permitted. 

If philosophy is to survive, renewed interest in the synthetic 
and generalizing function is now an indispensable condition. 

In order to pursue such a task, however, philosophers cannot 
proceed as they have done in the past. The existence of a large 
number of independent sciences presents a new situation requiring 
that the function of synthesis be accomplished in new ways. 

Of first importance is the necessity for philosophers to abandon 
the assumption that the present division between philosophy and 
the sciences is a valid one. They must recognize that the conclu- 
sions of scientific inquiry are the proper subject matter of phi- 
losophy in the modern world. In this connection, there may be 
knowledge of wholes which is more than knowledge gained by the 
summing of parts. And there may be insights concerning reality 
to be contributed by fields other than the sciences. But, in per- 
forming synthesis, there can be no excuse for generalizations about 
knowledge and about the world which do not at least embody 
the well-substantiated generalizations of lesser scope to be found 
in the sciences. 

More particularly, in terms of the traditional divisions of phi- 
losophy, the reunification of philosophy and the sciences involves 
a transformation of metaphysics and epistemology. 

Metaphysics, as the study of the most generic traits of ex- 
istence, must come to be regarded not as opposed to the sciences, 
but as their natural extension in the phase of generalization about 
existents. If it be true that the sciences are limited in scope to 
generalizations concerning only one part or one aspect of nature, 
it is equally true that such generalizations constitute the only 
plausible starting point for the metaphysician with his aim of 
achieving still wider generality. The raw materials for meta- 
physical synthesis are properly of a second-level nature. They are 
not the data of direct experience. Nor are they data acquired 
by some special and esoteric metaphysical intuition. To accom- 
plish synthesis, the sources of metaphysical information are simply 
the generalizations already made by the sciences which alone are 
in experimental contact with reality. Within the sciences them- 
selves, many such second-level generalizations are also made. This 
fact does not indicate that there is no need for metaphysical in- 
quiry. The fact merely indicates that the difference between 
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metaphysics and the sciences is one which turns upon a difference 
in the degree of general concern. 

With respect to epistemology, as a study of the methods, scope, 
and normative conditions of human knowledge, a similar revision 
in relation to the sciences must be undertaken. In the same way 
that metaphysics must become the natural extension of the sciences 
in their phase of generalization with respect to what is, so 
epistemology must become the natural extension of the sciences 
in their phase of generalization with respect to scientific method. 
From a synthetic standpoint, the Given for epistemology does not 
consist of sense-data, but consists of the actual conditions and 
methods successfully used in obtaining knowledge.: Like meta- 
physics, epistemology should also be a second-level inquiry. Aim- 
ing to discover the widest possible generalizations concerning 
knowledge, its proper starting point is found in the subordinate 
generalizations that are already available concerning particular 
instances of knowing which occur in the sciences. 

Moreover, if the aim of epistemology is recognized as being 
simply the achievement of wider generalizations about knowledge 
than can be made from the standpoint of a special science, it 
would no longer be part of the proper task of the theory of knowl- 
edge to determine the reliability of scientific procedures. The 
epistemologist, like the metaphysician, has no special source of 
information. Despite the ready admission of this point by con- 
temporary philosophers when metaphysics is at issue, the equally 
faulty notion persists that epistemologists in some way possess 
knowledge of ‘‘norms,’’ and can thereby compete with scientists 
in making judgments regarding the validity of scientific method. 
Such a view is rooted in failure to recognize the full implication 
of the shift of particular subject matters from philosophy to the 
individual sciences. The realiability of a procedure in a particular 
science is now a matter to be settled by its reliable or non-reliable 
use within that science. Judgments of reliability having been 
made, they are then the raw materials to be used by the epistemo- 
logist in further generalization. They are not judgments which 
the epistemologist is in a position to remake. The theory of 
knowledge, by. carefully generalizing, may thereby find itself in a 


1In thus rejecting sense-data as the Given for epistemological inquiry, 
I intend no rejection of the values to be found in seeking a logical reconstruc- 
tion of experience in terms of data in their evidential function. Such recon- 
struction, however, is logically subsequent to the more fundamental epistemo- 
logical task of ascertaining under what conditions various kinds of data are 
evidential. It is this latter task which must begin by taking scientific methods 
as the proper Given. 
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position to make suggestions with respect to particular methods; 
but the final arbiter of reliability must remain the scientist using 
the methods, not the epistemologist. 


II. A proposal for the future development of philosophy with re- 
spect to its method. 


Against the view that philosophy must become concerned with 
synthesizing and integrating the materials provided by other fields, 
there is at least one major objection which may be urged. With 
knowledge in our day so vast and specialized, there appears to be 
no method by virtue of which philosophers can accomplish an 
objective of such scope. Specialization has ended the days of the 
universal genius who knew everything; and it would appear that 
only a universal genius could accomplish the work which is thus 
advocated. 

Although there are undeniable merits to this objection, the 
point neglects an outstanding feature of modern methods of in- 
quiry, namely, the feature of codperative generalization. It has 
become common in our day to assert that scientific method is es- 
sentially experimental. From this observation, coupled with the 
obvious fact that philosophers do not engage in experimentation, 
it has been held that philosophical and scientific methods differ 
in kind.?, Such a conclusion is understandable in an age which 
has witnessed the recent and striking success of experimentation. 
Such success should not, however, obscure the obvious fact that 
in the logical order between experimental discovery and experi- 
mental verification stands a complicated phase of generalization 
in which the results of experimental work must be painstakingly 
assessed by reflection. Information from numerous sources must 
be organized, concepts must be clarified, and subordinate gen- 
eralizations must be evaluated in the quest for broader generali- 
zations. Such work, despite its intimate relationship to experi- 
mentation, is not laboratory work. Nor is it work that must be 
performed by one individual. Within a given science, it is usually 
as impossible for one individual to obtain a mastery of all that 
is known as for one individual to hope to synthesize results from 
several different fields. Only by codperation is it possible for 
integration to occur. Accordingly, since the philosophical syn- 
thesis proposed differs from scientific synthesis only in being 
of wider generality, there is no reason why the methods of co- 

2For example, see C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (New York, The 


Humanities Press, 1952), p. 19; and Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made 
of Man (New York, Longmans, Green, 1937), pp. 11-13. 
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operation which have worked so admirably in the special sciences 
cannot be applied with equal success to this wider task. 
Philosophical synthesis, however, would not require that type 
of codperation which characterizes the activities of those directly 
engaged in experimentation. The experimental contact with real- 
ity is a matter of particular inquiry upon particular subject 
matter and belongs to the province of the special sciences. Thus 
far, those who would reserve experimental methods for the sciences 
are correct. The proper place for philosophical codperation is 
in the intermediate phase of generalization between discovery and 
verification, wherein techniques of reflection and discussion are 
predominant. Nevertheless, to admit such a difference between 
philosophical and laboratory work is not to render the philosophi- 
eal task unscientific. The phase of codperative generalization is 
‘unscientific’? only upon a narrow identification of scientific 
method with experimentation—an identification that neglects the 
actual work of the sciences as surely as did earlier traditions which 
excluded all experimental work from the sphere of ‘‘pure sci- 
ence.’’ The differentia of philosophy from the sciences is thus 
not to be found in terms of method. The differentia lies simply in 
the scope of philosophy’s objective to see the world fully; and this . 
differentia is not one which can be sharply drawn. 


IIT. Implications. 


In conclusion, a few implications of this view of philosophy 
as properly concerned with synthesizing and integrating the ma- 
terials provided by particular fields deserve mention. 

In the first place, philosophy would once more become con- 
cerned, as it has not been in recent years, with discovering the 
truth ® about the world. 

Secondly, philosophy, defined in terms of its subject matter, 
would become a body of knowledge characterized by change and 
systematic advance. Consisting in large part of generalizations 
built upon generalizations in the sciences, philosophy would of 
necessity move with advances in those sciences. Such an observa- 
tion does not mean that changes will necessarily, or uniformly, be 
‘rapid. There are doubtless some statements about the universal 
traits of existence and of knowledge which are so highly general 
that only a major revolution in what is now known could upset 
them. Nevertheless, in principle, all generalizations would be 


8‘*Truth’? as here used is not intended to convey a meaning partisan to any 
particular theory of truth. Instrumentalists may substitute the ‘ames ‘¢ war- 
ranted assertion.’’ 
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subject to revision; and philosophy would become by the very 
nature of its undertaking, a progressive discipline in continuous 
contact with reality:as known. 

Thirdly, the training now given to those who would pursue 
work in philosophy must be seriously revised: A casual glance 
through any graduate school’s catalog of course offerings and 
requirements for work in Philosophy will verify how little atten- 
tion is paid to the actual bodies of knowledge to be found in the 
sciences. Given this situation, it is little wonder that almost no 
synthetic work is now being done, for contemporary philosophers 
do not possess the basic raw materials which are required for syn- 
thesis to proceed. The minimum revision necessary is the addi- 
tion of requirements that will ensure to the graduate in philosophy 
some advanced knowledge of the methods used, and the results 
achieved, in at least one science. Without this minimum, the 
graduate schools will continue to produce well-trained but unin- 
formed minds, able to find their only creative outlet in the analy- 
sis of non-technical concepts. 

Finally, it should be emphasized, that this view of philosophy 
does not deny the importance and value of concept analysis. Un- 
clear concepts generate faulty syntheses, and their clarification is 
one of the indispensable steps prior to sound generalization. This 
view of philosophy nevertheless does refuse to accept concept 
analysis as the final objective of philosophical work. The values 
of synthesis, recognized in the last century, have been too long 
neglected. Unless philosophy becomes once more concerned with 
significant subject matter, its epitaph may very well read: ‘‘In the 
ending was the Word, and the Word was with Nothing, and the 
Word was Nothing.’’ 

It has often been asserted that philosophy, in contrast to the 
sciences, is incapable of progress in the definite achievement of a 
systematic body of knowledge. Such an allegation has never been 
true. A discipline which has bequeathed to the intellectual world 
all of the sciences which it possesses can hardly be said to have 
failed of progress. The charge will become true, however, if the 
present bifurcation of philosophy from the sciences persists. 

The problem of knowledge today is the problem of integrating 
the fragmentary achievements of the various specialties. It is 
time now by a rigorous reorganization of our graduate schools and 
by sincere experiments in codperation with one another to re- 
establish philosophy as a living study in relation to the sciences. 
A discipline willing to learn what the achievements of the sciences 
have been, willing to proceed modestly, patiently, and codperatively 
in their synthesis, would be a field of scholarship aware of the 
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resources, the boundaries, and the crossroads in the realm of hu- 
man knowledge. Such a discipline would then truly be the 
Queen of the Sciences. 


Rosert E. DEWEY 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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Corpus PLatonicum Mepu Agrvi. Plato Latinus, edidit Raymun- 
dus Klibansky. Volumen II: Phaedo, interprete Henrico Aris- 
tippo, edidit et praefatione instruxit Laurentius Minio-Paluello 

. adiuvante H. J. Drossaart-Lulofs. Londinii: In Aedibus 
Instituti Warburgiani. 1950. xxi, 156 pp. £2.10.0—vVolu- 
men III: Parmenides usque ad finem primae hypothesis nec non 
Procli Commentarium in Parmenidem, Pars ultima adhuc in- 
edita, interprete Guillelmo de Moerbeka, ediderunt ... Ray- 
mundus Klibansky et Carlotta Labowsky. Londinii: In Aedi- 
bus Instituti Warburgiani. 1953. xlii, 1389 pp. £2.17.6. 


The Corpus PLatonicum Mepn AeEvi has been rightly applauded 
by all scholars as a well-conceived and well-planned project in- 
tended to supply a solid textual foundation for the study of the 
influence of Plato and Platonism in the Middle Ages. Those parts 
of the work which have been published so far, under the competent 
direction of Mr. Klibansky, have followed the highest standards of 
philological and historical scholarship. The program of the series 
was first presented in an outline in Klibansky’s Continuity of the 
Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages (1939, reprinted in 
1950, cf. this Journau, 1940, pp. 409-11). Of the Plato Arabus, 
three volumes have appeared so far. The Plato Latinus was begun 
with Plato’s Meno in the translation of Henricus Aristippus, pub- 
lished by V. Kordeuter and Miss C. Labowsky in 1940 (cf. this 
JOURNAL, 1940, pp. 695-97), and has now been continued with the 
two volumes here under discussion. The three volumes together 
present for the first time in print all those works of Plato which 
were available to Western readers until the end of the fourteenth 
century, in addition to the sections of the Timaeus translated by 
Cicero and Chaleidius. Thus they make it possible to evaluate the 
direct, as against the more complex and less tangible indirect, con- 
tribution of Plato’s writings and thought to medieval Western 
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philosophy prior to the fifteenth century, when at last the bulk of 
his dialogues began to be translated into Latin and other Western 
languages. 

The translation of Plato’s Phaedo is due to the same translator 
as that of the Meno, Henricus Aristippus, who was active in Norman 
Sicily during the twelfth century. The translation of the Phaedo 
was the more significant achievement, not only because it is a more 
important dialogue, but also because the translation attained a much 
wider circulation, if we may judge from the number and date of 
its extant manuscripts. Furthermore, it was owned and read by 
such later scholars as Petrarch and Salutati, and was apparently 
utilized by the fifteenth-century translator of the same dialogue, 
the humanist Leonardo Bruni. : 

The text of the Latin Phaedo has been carefully edited by Mr. 
Minio, who discusses in the preface his procedure and the help 
received from several other scholars. His method sounds entirely 
convincing, except for his failure to discuss the thorny problem 
of punctuation. The text has come down to us in two different 
versions. The editor follows in his edition the second version, 
which has been transmitted by seven manuscripts (four of which 
are derivative) and in two partial copies. The more important 
variants of these manuscripts are recorded in the first apparatus. 
A second apparatus presents the different readings of the first ver- 
sion which is preserved in only two manuscripts, whereas a third 
apparatus gives the more significant readings of the Vienna manu- 
script (W) which seems to be closest to the Greek text of Plato as 
translated by Aristippus. The text is followed by an appendix 
which reproduces from an Oxford manuscript Aristippus’ preface 
to the first version of his translation, and a number of interlinear 
and marginal notes of unknown origin. The volume ends with a 
very complete and useful index of Greek and Latin words. 

The translating method of Aristippus is the same in the Phaedo 
as in the Meno. He renders his text word for word and shows a 
rather limited knowledge of Greek syntax and phraseology. Es- 
pecially awkward is his tendency to retain the double or multiple 
negations which are a normal phenomenon in Greek but unknown 
in classical or medieval Latin, and hence must lead to confusion. 
His frequent use of non-classical words or constructions deserves 
attention rather than blame, since we are interested in the devel- 
opment of medieval Latin as such, but aside from that he often 
commits plain errors or is lacking in clarity. There is more than 
one passage which can be understood only by referring to the Greek 
text. The most interesting question we may raise with reference 
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to this translation is its contribution to the history of philosophical 
terminology in Latin, a history which barely started in classical 
antiquity and did not reach its climax until the high tide of scholas- 
ticism. The index will go a long way towards answering this ques- 
tion. It is true that Aristippus’ rendering of Greek philosophical 
terms is often vague and inconsistent, but he does introduce a few 
new and specific terms, and some of them seem to have entered the 
common language of later scholasticism, as might have been ex- 
pected from the diffusion and comparatively early date of his work. 

The other volume under discussion is primarily concerned with 
Proclus, a thinker who derives his historical importance both from 
his. own philosophy and from his interpretation of Platonism. 
Within the body of Greek philosophical writings translated into 
Latin during the thirteenth century, the works of Proclus were 
next in size and importance to those of Aristotle, and constitute 
the most extensive source of Greek Platonism available to the 
Middle Ages. They include the Elements of Theology, which be- 
came the subject of an extensive commentary by Berthold of 
Mosburg, and a group of philosophical Opuscula that have been 
preserved only in this medieval Latin translation. It has been 
known for some time that these versions of Proclus exercised a 
powerful influence not only on Meister Eckhart and other German 
mystics, but also on St. Thomas Aquinas; and the author of these 
versions, the Flemish Dominican William of Moerbeke, has been 
known as one of the best and most active medieval translators from 
the Greek, to whom we owe also several other versions from Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, and various scientific authors. 

The Latin version of Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Parme- 
nides constitutes an important addition to this material. Mr. 
Klibansky was able to announce as early as 1929 that this version 
includes a final section which is lacking in the Greek manuscripts 
of the work and, embodied in the text of the commentary, a com- 
plete Latin version of the first part of Plato’s Parmenides itself, 
and that one of the copies of the Latin commentary was owned 
and annotated by no less a person than Nicolaus Cusanus (‘‘ Ein 
Proklosfund und seine Bedeutung,’’ Sitzwngsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische 
Klasse, Jahrgang 1928-29, no. 5). Since it was not feasible to 
publish the entire Latin text of Proclus’ commentary, the new 
edition comprises the following three sections: the version of 
Plato’s Parmenides as incorporated in the commentary (126a— 
142a), the concluding section of Proclus’ commentary which is lack- 
ing in the Greek text and hence has been hitherto unknown, and 
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a short passage of the same commentary which concerns the dia- 
lectic of the Stoics and which helps to correct the badly corrupted 
Greek text. The texts of Proclus are accompanied by an English 
version due to Elizabeth Anscombe and L. Labowsky. The text 
has been ingeniously edited and emended, and is accompanied by 
an apparatus which gives the variants of the Latin manuscripts. 
The Plato text has a second apparatus which gives the more im- 
portant readings of those Greek manuscripts which seem to be 
closest to the text used by the translator. At the end, there is a 
very learned apparatus of sources and parallel passages, the text 
of Cusanus’ marginal notes, and indices of Greek and Latin words, 
of names, and of manuscripts. ; 

The procedure followed by the editors is set forth in the inter- 
esting preface, written in excellent Latin. We learn that the new 
edition is based on five manuscripts (one of which is derivative) 
and one fragmentary copy, that only one of these manuscripts is 
older than the fifteenth century, but that some of them have had 
significant owners such as Cusanus. Good reasons are given why 
this translation is attributed to Moerbeke, whose name does not 
appear in the manuscripts, and why it was probably made some 
time between 1274 and 1285. The relation of the Latin version to 
the Greek text is discussed, a problem made especially difficult 
since the Greek manuscripts of this work have not yet been utilized 
for a satisfactory critical edition. Whereas the help of Mr. Minio 
and several other scholars is gratefully acknowledged, the respec- 
tive share of Mr. Klibansky and Miss Labowsky in preparing this 
edition is not defined, and for several points the reader is referred 
to the future books of Mr. Klibansky rather than to the past pub- 
lications of other scholars. 

This reviewer has recently encountered and identified one more 
manuscript containing Moerbeke’s version of Proclus’ commentary 
on the Parmenides which has quite understandably escaped the 
attention of the editors. It is cod. Vat. lat. 11600 of the Vatican 
Library, which is not listed in any of the printed catalogues or 
handwritten inventories of that library and which I found through 
the file of the late Mons. E. Carusi, who was kind enough to let me 
see it. It is a miscellaneous manuscript of the fifteenth century 
which comes from the collection of the Collegio Romano, and con- 
tains on fols. 141-270 the anonymous but complete text of Moer- 
beke’s version. It is preceded by some of the Latin versions of 
Philo of Alexandria made by the humanist Lilius Tifernas and 
may very well have belonged to this translator, who deserves much 
more attention from Philo scholars than he has received so far. It 
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might be worth while to examine this manuscript and to see what 
help it may supply for a further emendation of an admittedly 
difficult text. 

As in the case of the Phaedo, the technique of the Latin trans- 
lator and his contribution to Latin terminology are the chief in- 
terest. Moerbeke is a much better translator than Aristippus. 
He had a better knowledge of Greek, and a more precise and con- 
sistent terminology. He coined a number of new words, and tends 
to retain in his version some of the original Greek terms in trans- 
literation. He often follows Greek against Latin usage in omitting 
the verb est. Moreover, he-renders the Greek article by the French 
article Le, according to the editors after the example of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In any case, this innovation, which provided a remedy 
for one of the notable deficiencies of the Latin language, proved 
to be extremely successful, for it became very common in the lit- 
erature of later scholasticism. Its origin and history may deserve 
some further investigation. 

But in this case, the translation stands for a lost Greek original, 
and consequently adds to our knowledge of ancient philosophy. 
We learn something about the Neoplatonist Amelius and his in- 
terpretation of the Parmenides (p. xix—xx), there are some new 
lines of the so-called Chaldaic Oracles (p. xli), a statement con- 
cerning Stoic logic is presented in a fuller and better text (p. 80), 
and there is a new fragment of the early Academician Speusippus 
which seems to link him with the Neoplatoniec doctrine of the One 
(p. 40). Most important is, of course, the gain in our knowledge 
and understanding of Proclus himself. The passage contains a 
full and explicit statement of his negative theology, and of his 
dialectical treatment of the principle of contradiction (p. 72), and 
was well suited to have an impact on its later readers, including 
Cusanus. 

There can be only the highest praise for the accomplishment of 
the editors, and we hope and wish that they may be able to continue 
and to finish their project in the not too distant future. The fur- 
ther texts which are being prepared arouse the curiosity of all 
students of medieval thought, and are bound to add to our knowl- 
edge of the history of Platonism. They include not only new 
editions of Chalcidius, of the Liber de causis, and of Averroes’ 
paraphrase of Plato’s Republic, but also Moerbeke’s version of 
Proclus’ Elements of Theology, and such Inedita as Altividius’ de 
mmortalitate animae and John Dogget’s Examinatorium in Pla- 
tonis Phaedonem. And it might not be too much to hope that 
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eventually some further texts may be added, including some of 
the more neglected sources of fifteenth-century Platonism. 


Pau OskarR KRISTELLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Epicurus and His Philosophy. Norman WeENtwortH DEWIrT. 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press [1954]. 388 pp. 
$6.00. 


Norman Wentworth DeWitt, Professor of Latin Emeritus in 
Victoria College, the University of Toronto, has written this careful 
study of Epicurus with three main aims: to offer a consequential 
biographical sketch of the life of Epicurus; to present a new and 
challenging interpretation of his teachings, based on a rejection 
of Usener’s emendations; and to display Epicureanism as ‘‘a 
bridge of transition from the classical philosophies of Greece to 
the Christian religion.’’ It is doubtful whether he has succeeded 
in the first aim. It is still more doubtful whether many classical 
or Biblical scholars will be impressed by his excessive claims on 
the third point. But there is little doubt that he has achieved 
his second aim: he has reéxamined and reinterpreted the texts 
of Epicurus in such a suggestive fashion that all subsequent study 
of Epicurus and Epicureanism will have to take his book into 
account. 

Mr. DeWitt starts from the plausible contention that the tra- 
dition in both ancient and modern times has been unfriendly to 
and far from sympathetic with Epicureanism. Cicero, on whom 
such modern critics as A. E. Taylor—author of ‘‘the worst book 
on the subject by a reputable scholar’’—rely almost wholly, is 
obviously strongly biased against any philosophy of voluptas. 
The Christians hardly did anything to enhance the reputation of 
Epicurus—though Mr. DeWitt contends that the form of the 
Gospels, the language of St. Paul to the Thessalonians and the 
Corinthians, and the fundamental humanitarian virtues conse- 
crated by the Gospels and Paul, are all borrowed from a strongly 
prevailing Epicureanism. I Corinthians 13 is ‘‘primarily’’ an anti- 
Epicurean document; ‘‘O death, where is thy sting?’’ is a favorite 
Epicurean locution; and ‘‘Ye shall be raised in incorruption’’ 
is a promise to Epicureans that they shall become like their gods. 
Such claims are typical of Mr. DeWitt’s arguments in support of 
his third point. They must be left to the adjudication of New 
Testament scholars. He also claims that all Cicero’s philosophical 
writings were ‘‘a stream of anti-Epicurean propaganda, the true 
nature of which he endeavored to screen by a facade of phi- 
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losophy’’; ‘‘his true intent was further cloaked . . . but this 
pretense is easily penetrated.’’ Students of Cicero will suspect, 
I believe, that this judgment is over-simplified. In this whole 
last chapter, ‘‘Extension, Submergence, and Revival,’’ Mr. DeWitt 
forsakes his usual critical caution. 

In his biography also Mr. DeWitt succumbs to that vice of 
classical scholarship, the fallacy of ‘‘he must have felt.’’ In the 
absence of evidence Mr. DeWitt extends himself on what Epi- 
curus ‘‘must have felt’’ and done under the conditions we believe 
obtained during his lifetime. Some of his hypotheses are in- 
genious and plausible. But when will a classical scholar writing 
on the life of an ancient author reconcile himself to the fact 
that we do not know? The first time a Hellenist confesses such 
a possibility, we should celebrate with 101 cannon. 

In modern times, Mr. DeWitt finds Zeller repeating the un- 
friendly tradition. Usener ‘‘emended’’ the texts we have out of 
all recognition, to bolster the received distortions. Hicks ap- 
proved with his ‘‘correxit Usener.’’ Bailey merely repeated the 
old errors and fallacies. Only with Bignone did a more critical 
attitude set in. 

Mr. DeWitt contends, with great plausibility, that Epicurus is 
not a mere sensationalist: he offers a very convincing interpreta- 
tion of his doctrine of ‘‘prolepseis’’ or ‘‘anticipations,’’ in which 
man is born with a conditioning toward developing innate con- 
ceptions of justice, the divine, and similar ‘‘abstractions.’’ The 
method of Epicurus is shown to be not inductive, but deduction 
from assumed axioms, on the model of Euclid, whose undecorated 
style he also employs in all but one document. Epicurus is 
viewed as primarily a moral reformer, necessarily dogmatic, and 
a prophet. The further implications of this just judgment, that 
in his atomic theory of nature he is neither a scientist nor a 
philosopher, Mr. DeWitt fails to spell out. He insists that Epi- 
curus was a consistent and not a muddled thinker; but he does 
not deny any of the actual confusions at which Epicurus arrived 
in his effort to put together contradictory theories from Aristotle 
and Democritus. Mr. DeWitt has a few extraordinary remarks on 
Aristotle, such as that his universe had a ‘‘bottom.’’ But on the 
whole his analysis of the texts of Epicurus is accurate, stimulat- 
ing, suggestive, and fresh and first-hand. Like all enthusiastic 
students of a single philosophical figure, he tends to lose his 
perspective because of a lack of equal familiarity with other and 
contemporary philosophical alternatives. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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New Letters of David Hume. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and 
Ernest C. Mossner. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. xxxiv, 
253 pp. 30s. ($4.80). 


This very carefully prepared and edited collection of Hume 
letters either not found in Greig’s Letters of David Hume (Oxford, 
1932), or not completely or accurately transcribed there, contains 
comparatively little of philosophical concern. There are 98 letters 
not included in Greig, of which 57 are published for the first time. 
27 of the Greig letters are reproduced to correct or add portions, 
and 2 more just to complete certain series. In addition the letters 
of Richard Davenport to Hume on Rousseau are included, and also 
two memoirs Hume gave to the French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The collection throws some light on various aspects of 
Hume’s life, his quarrel with Rousseau, his diplomatic career, his 
dispute with Wallace over the populousness of ancient nations, ete. 

The philosophical items, though meagre, may be of some im- 
portance. The main one is the indication that Hume’s intellectual 
friendship with Henry Home, Lord Kames, was older and closer 
than hitherto suspected. This infofmation may aid in working 
out the development of some of Hume’s ideas. The letter to Kames 
of 13-15 June, 1745, reveals that a letter by Hume in defense of 
the ill-fated Treatise was published in May, 1745. If this docu- 
ment can be found, it may be quite helpful in interpreting some 
parts of Hume’s magnum opus. A couple of other tidbits appear 
scattered through the letters, such as Hume’s attempt to define 
his outlook as midway between believing nothing and believing 
everything (p. 231); his attitude towards political liberalism, of 
approving of its principles and castigating those who have com- 
mitted so many horrendous deeds in the name of liberty (p. 81); 
and his never-ending quest for serious evaluation of his ideas in- 
stead of personal abuse (pp. 61, 199, and 233-234). 

Although this collection of letters has somewhat the look of a 
potpourri, and requires the Greig volumes to get the continuity, 
some of the sections make fascinating reading, as, for example, 
those on the Rousseau affair, and on Hume the statesman. One is 
grateful to Klibansky and Mossner for the scholarship and pa- 
tience that have gone into the editing, annotating, and collecting 
of this group of letters. 


RicHarD H. PopKin 
State UNIversity or Iowa 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Paul Arthur Schilpp of Nort’ vestern University, 
on the invitation of the United States Department of State, will 
represent the United States at the Pakistan Philosophical Congress 
at Peshawar in April and will make a lecture tour in that country. 
He will also be the official delegate of the American Philosophical 
Association at the Congress. 

At the request of Dr. M. M. Sharif, President of the Congress, 
Professor Schilpp will speak on ‘‘The Role of Philosophy in Inter. 
national Understanding.’’ 





The following officers were elected at the meeting of the Charles 
S. Peirce Society on December 27, 1955: 


President, Professor Philip P. Wiener, City College, New York. 

Member of the Executive Committee, Professor Thomas A. Goudge, 
University of Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Edward H. Madden, University of 
Connecticut. 





The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Me- 
morial Fund has made available since 1949 annual fellowships for 
the study of the writings of Sgren A. Kierkegaard. 

Another fellowship is being made available for the year 1956- 
57. The stipend for this next year will be $1,000. Persons of 
any creed, nationality, or color are eligible. Each recipient is 
free to choose his own place of study. In view of the character 
of the subject matter, a religious interest and a reading knowledge 
of Danish are requisite. Anyone seeking application blanks or 
information is urged to write to the Secretary of the Swenson- 
Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, 106 Westbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
eontributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 


issues contain : 





VOLUME Li 


No. 26. December 22, 1955. 
How Do We Apply Reason to Values? CHamm PERELMAN. 


VOLUME LIII 


No. 1. January 5, 1956. 
Knowledge-Claims versus Value-Assignments. Roy Woop SELLARS. 
Natural Norms in Ethics. StepHen C. PEPPER. 


Psychoanalysis and the Foundation of Ethics. LAWRENCE FRIED- 
MAN. 


No. 2. January 19, 1956. 


Human Relations and International Obligations: A Report on 
Round-Table Discussions in India and the United States of 
America. Ricnarp McKEon. 


No. 3. February 2, 1956. 


In Memoriam: Josiah Royce, Born November 20, 1855. Papers by 
W. E. Hockine, J. Lozewenserc, H. T. Costenio, RicHarD 
Hocking, J. L. Buau, H. B. Wuirs, D. S. Rosinson, J. H. 
Corron, CHARLES HartsHorNE, H. M. KaAuen. 


No. 4. February 16, 1956. 


Expressive Meaning. Pau C. Hayne. 
Operations and Events in Russell’s Empiricism. J. H. Kuuraen. 
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Just Published 


Our Philosophical Traditions 


A Brief History of Philosophy 
in Western Civilization 


By STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. A comprehensive 
survey of the history of philosophy and of the philos- 
ophies of the major men in the traditions of the western 
world from 600 B.C. to 1952 is provided in this new 
text. It covers the period from the early Greeks to 
the death of John Dewey. 


The book is arranged chronologically. Part I is on 
Greek Philosophy; Part II covers the Philosophy of 
Christendom from the first to the fourteenth centuries; 
and Part III concerns Modern Philosophy. 


Emphasis is placed on the great intellectual traditions 
which have entered into the molding of western civiliza- 
tion, and which have endured through many centuries. 


525 pages, $5.50 


Appleton-Century Philosophy Source Books 


Aquinas: CONCERNING BEING AND ESSENCE 
Translated by,George?G.JLeckie $1.25 
St. Augustine: CONCERNING THE TEACHER and ON THE IM- 
MORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
Translated by George G. Leckie $1.25 


Bergen: SELECTIONS FROM BERGSON 
Edited by Harold A. Larrabee $1.75 


Hobbes: DE CIVE, or THE CITIZEN 
Edited by Sterling P. Lamprecht $1.75 
Kant: THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE METAPHYS- 
ICS OF ETHICS. 
Translated by Otto Manthey-Zorn $1.25 


Locke: TREATISE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT and A LETTER 
CONCERNING TOLERATION 


Edited by Charles L. Sherman $1.75 


Plotinus: THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS 
Translated and edited by Joseph Katz $1.75 


Spinoza: WRITINGS ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by A. G. A. Balz $1.75 
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